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WEST MAY TRY OUT 
HONOR COURSE PLAN 


Conference Called to Discuss Best 
Way to Introduce It In 
Wid-West Colleges 


The honor course idea is going west. 
On March 17 three middle western college 
presidents, four deans and some other ex- 
ecutives will meet at the University of Iowa 
to discuss courses. They will talk mainly 
of the conditions to be taken into account in 
establishing honor courses in middle 
western universities, 


One of the speakers at the conference 
will be President Frank Ayedelotte of 
Swarthmore College. Swarthmore has been 
the most progressive American college in 
instituting honor courses. - Besides his work 
at Swarthmore, President Ayedelotte has 
made a study of the honor courses in other 
colleges. His findings were published in a 
Bulletin of the National Research Council 
entitled “Honor Courses in American Col- 
leges and Universities.” 

Some college students believe that a col- 
lu2e -duvation should be more kinetic. They 
want to dig things out for themselves, in 
their recms or in the “lib,” and for that 
reason G:siixe to be jacked down to a patch- 
work routine of going to classes every day 
and reading out of one or two text books. 
Quizzes and exams being largely a mere 
matter of shrewd guess work, they would 
rather dispense with these periodic inter- 
ruptions and take one big examination, or 
write a paper at the end of their college 
work. They get quite a great deal of stim- 
ulation out of certain professors, taken in 
moderation, so they like to drop into their 
class rooms at times. For these intel- 
lectually adventurous and independent stu- 
dents, honor courses have been devised to 
free them from the disadvantages of the 
lecture system, compulsory class attend,- 
ance, and periodic quizzes. 

A nearer description of the system as 
worked out in various schools will follow in 
later issues. 


FISK STUDENTS IN REVOLT 
AGAINST THEIR PRESIDENT 


One Hundred Leave School as Protest 
Against Action of Pres. McKenzie 


Over a hundred students of Fisk Uni- 
versity, negro college of Nashville Ten- 
nessee, have deserted the university and 
gone home in the last few days. Others 
refuse to return to their classes. Profes- 
sors are holding their classes with about 
one third of the students attending. The 
trustees are rushing to New York for a 
special meeting to see what can be done 
about it. 

On February 5 about a hundred students 
staged a demonstration against President 
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Bringing Up Gopher Prairie— 
New Ideas About 


When Carol Kennicott moved to Gopher 
Prairie after graduating from college she 
started to reform Main Street, with dis- 
astrous results to herself and with no ef- 
fect at all upon Main Street. In Wis- 
consin there is one college whose students 
to not propose to repeat the mistakes of 
the protagonist of Main Street. The Y. W. 
C. A. of Milton College recently held a dis- 
cussion on “Finding College in Gopher 
Prairie.” What can a college girl do if 
the young people’s society at home is “old 
fogy”? If the church choiv insists upon 
singing songs of the Beulah Land type, 
what is one to do about it?—these were 
some of the questions discussed. It is 
desirable to bring culture to Gopher 
Prairie, the girls decided; but one must 
do it in an unobtrusive way without seem- 
ing to run the town—for Gopher Prairie 
resents being run. 


DORM SEMINARS HOLD 
EXAM POST-MORTEMS 


Survivors Gather “Round and Think 
Up Means Things About 
Grade Hounds 


For a brief while the favorite conversa- 
tional topic at “bull sessions,” or wherever 
two or three college students are gathered 
together, is “exams.” Self congratulation 
for happy guesses that saved one from 
flunking; mourning for those unfortunates 
whose trunks now rest on the station plaf- 
form of some far-away town, are now in 
order. Sometimes, however, the session 
goes off into a criticism of examinations, 
and often this criticism inspires the editor 
of the college paper to original thinking 
on the subject. From several colleges come 
such post mortems: 


“Campus Go Getters’’ 


Criticism on the De Pauw (Ind.) campus 
takes the form of dissatisfaction with 
stringent grading. The editor of The De 
Pauw put his ear to the ground, shakes 
his head disapprovingly, and smartly raps 
the campus “go getters:” 

“The grumbling that is to be heard may 
be laid to the keen competition for points. 
Instead of a healthy scholarship, we have 
a mad scramble for points. Can the spirit 
of. point-getting be reconciled with good 
scholarship? It can not. A good student 
can afford to_be indifferent toward grades. 
If he gets a ‘B’ and thinks it should have 
been an ‘A,’ he should be above arguing 
with a professor to have the grade raised; 
unless, of course, he knows there has been 
an error in figuring averages. The in- 
structor who refuses to be ‘talked into’ rais- 
ing a grade; who is as ‘emotionless as a 
fish’ in the presence of coed cooing, ogling 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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OXFORD TEAM ENDS 
TOUR WITH VICTORY 


Prohibition Debate at California 
Brings Protest From Several 
Oakland Organizations 


Last fall Oxford sent three debaters 
across the ocean to meet American orators 
on their home grounds (New Student, Oct. 
4). In February ,at San Francisco, the 
English debaters completed a series of de- 
bates that took them into every part of 
the United States and a part of Canada. 


Prohibition Loses 


Prohibition was the subject for discus- 
sion at San Francisco. The Englishmen, 
opposing Prohibition, easily defeated their 
American opponents, two of whom were 
from Stanford University, and the other 
from the University of California. Two 
thousand people witnessed the fray. After 
it was over 757 of them voted for the Ox- 
ford men and 434 against. The rest re- 
fused to express an opinion on the subject. 


Elsewhere in the United States the 
Oxford debaters did not fare so well on the 
subject of Prohibition. At the University 
of Michigan they were defeated by a vote 
of 1,247 to 520; at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, 1,714 to 698; at the University of 
Minnesota, 1,348 to 493; at Coe College, 
437 to 95, and at Hillsdale College 432 
to 88. 


On January 10 the Oxford men ap- 
peared at the University of California and 
presented their side of the Prohibition ques- 
tion, arousing the ire of the Oakland Min- 
isterial Union and several other organiza- 
tions. The Union held that argument on 
the subject was not conducive to proper 
respect of the law and declared that the 
debate was “part of a vicious propaganda 
to discredit law and the American Consti- 
tution.” 


Californian Objects 


To which the Daily Californian objects: 

“The student, before forming an opinion, 
considers evil and good dispassionately. If 
truth is to guide his decision, he must re- 
gard all evidence. From his watch tower 
he scrutinizes all before he rounds out ac- 
curate opinion. He looks now at Prohibi- 
tion, and his survey takes in all facts, 
good and evil, which relate to the problem. 

“It is the inalienable right of scholar- 
ship to ask the why of things. Take away 
this right and you destroy all knowledge. 
Results of inquiry take on divergent colors, 
varying with the perspectives of the inves- 
tigators. To arrive at an accurate inter- 
pretation of the various opinions there 
must be some way in which they can all 
be heard. It is for this reason that we 
engage in argument.” 

President W. W. Campbell of the Uni- 
versity closed the incident by a letter to 
the Californian outlining the policy of the 
University which permits free speech on 
all subjects. 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
Dartmouth Student Report 


Managing Vs. Making 


NE contrast exists between two 

kinds of college dramatic produc- 

tions which we have never heard 

made: a very interesting and far- 
reaching one. Let it be described. See, 
then, not the final productions, but the 
scenes during their preparation. 

George comes back to his room a rag, but 
a happy one. 

“Well, George,’—room-mate speaking— 
“what luck?” 

“Oh man! That was the toughest as- 
signment I ever carried through, but it’s 
done now, and you can bet your old tin- 
type they’ll have to stand on their toes 
gasping and whisper the name of George 
M. Ford. 

“Think of it! I got the old goof at the 
Palace to let us use all their Vanities stuff 
costumes, light-box, the scenery from the 
second act, all of it, think, man, all.of it! 

“And John Alexander—you know him, 
718— has promised to come up and break 
in the chorus, give ’em all the last little 
professional touches My dear old 
soot-face, you left side of an egg, you 
damned old pie-eye, if anyone can find any- 
thing in Flo Ziegfield’s or George M. 
Cohan’s own little theayters that we 
haven’t got here, I’ll turn on the gas with 
the windows shut and take breathing ex- 
ercises till break of dawn. Now if only we 
can get old Zoombah to . a4 


Scene in another room: 

“Well, John, you look all in.” 

“Yes, old dough-face, I am.” 

“Just between you and me, this part is 
a little bit stiff.. It gets me. I sometimes 
wonder whether we should have taken this 
play at all. We wont’ get away with it 
awfully well, you know. Bill’s been try- 
ing awfully hard with that scenery of his; 
I hope to heaven he gets something better 
in the end than he has now, or the whole 
thing will get the merry ha-ha. You ought 
to see the damned puffing lout, sweating 
more in an hour than Bill was ever known 
to sweat in a century of Sundays before. 
He’s got far enough now to know that 
purple looks brown by stage-light. You 
can’t get sore at the crazy simp, when he 
cocks his eye at his precious productions 
and says out loud: ‘Well, what d’ya know 
about that!’ . 

Do you know, we had an awfully good 
rehearsal this afternoon. It just seemed 
as if the whole gang got the hang of the 
thing all at once; and when we were 
through we looked at each other just as 
if every one of us had been looking at his 
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own private eclipse, and didn’t know the 
others has seen it too. 

“Well, you old kitchen cynik, I don’t 
give a damn what you or the public think 
or thinks: I know now what the old fel- 
low meant by this cursed play. I thought 
I did before, but I was fooling myself. I’ve 
begun to see the people. Ever notice that 
the streets are full of them?” 

“Full of whom?” 

“Full of—oh, hell, what’s the use, you’re 
not in the thing, and you wouldn’t under- 
stand. But now, I wish to the devil I could 
onlyigeticn. xm 


UST now an event is transpiring which 

increases our confusion and sharpens 

our questions about religion and 

churches. Bishop Manning of New 
York, Episcopalean, has broadcast his invi- 
tation to all the people of that city, regard- 
less of differences among them of blood, 
pigment, opulence, or belief, to join in con- 
tributing to the enormous fund of $10,000,- 
000 which is to complete for them the im- 
mense Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. 
The dimensions of this edifice are to com- 
pete with the very largest in Europe: here, 
in the twentieth century, in the city of 
steel, we are promised a Gothic organism 
of vertebrate stone, a massive and compli- 
cated structure erected with detailed care, 
a silent, a chaste and feminine place of 
refuge from the cavernous desert of sky- 
scrapers, from the down-town temples of 
Hurry, of Success, of Business. 

Naturally the entire eity of New York is 
enthusiastic about the enterprise, and the 
money is rolling in faster than anyone had 
dared to dream that it would. Contributors 
are Heathen, Pretestants, Jews, Catholics, 
members of every faith. To all appearance, 
here at last is a religious enterprise to 
which all can give vigorous assent, can 
spend with enthusiasm and joy. Here at 
last, we have got beyond the windy plains 
of Bishop Manning’s quarrels with his 
modernist rectors, into the realm of beauty 
and of faith that all can understand with- 
out debate. A Cathedral: here is the liv- 
ing expression of that oft-mumbled plati- 
tude which so rarely is actually believed: 
that ‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty: that 
is all ye know or need to know.’ And yet— 

We are obliged to be skeptical. The old 
Gothic habit was for all the people to work 
on their buildings, to share in the construc- 
tion. The sponsors of the New York cathe- 
dral are doing their best to emulate the 
practice. Our industrial organization 
makes it impossible for all to work on it: 
tnen at least let them all give of the pro- 
duct of their labor, their possessions. The 
trades have taken gallantly to the idea. 
Every day there appears a new announce- 
ment of magnificent contributions from 
some business or trade. Well, they have 
carried out the idea in their own terms, and 
those frequently have been the terms of 
the Liberty Loan Drives. Shops have been 
pledged by their proprietors, and then the 
workers have found that their contributions 
have been taken from their wages in ad- 
vance. Of course not without their con- 
sent: they know better than to withhold 
it, for they know the accidents whereby 
such ungenerous and non-cooperative peo- 
ple later lose their jobs . . . We are obliged 
to ask, therefore, of the religious: Is this 
the great Gothic revival? 


R. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., has pro- 
posed that the control of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine be 
put in the hands of all the Prot- 

estant denominations. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
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WIND-MILL 


PROFESSOR 


It was his lot to earn his daily bread 

In the oppressive tangles of routine, 

His eyes forgot the grails they had once 
seen 

When he was younger; so, uncomforted, 

He suffocated into greyness, shed 

Even his wit; his mind was a machine— 

In time they sentenced him to be a dean— 

Some of him lives but most of him is dead. 


There is no hint about him of the man 

Who might with courage have created 
things 

Of a stupendous beauty under heaven,— 

His only majesty is now the span 

Of pseudo-educative lecturings 

And letting Jones take English 97. 


—PAUL TANAQUIL in Voices. 


Judging by the following quotations 
gleaned by Touring Topics from Shak- 
spere’s plays the Windmill believies that 
the immortal bard forecast in some occult 
manner the dilapidated, weathcerbeaten 
“lizzies” that stand before some 380,000 
frat houses (for exact figures see column 3 
page 4) in American colleges: 

“T like a new tire’—Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

“The horn and the noise o’ the monsters” 
—Coriolanus. 

“Our lamp is spent; it’s out”—Anthony 
and Cleopatra. 

“As I came along I met and overtook a 
dozen”—Henry IV., Pt. 2. 

“His flight was madness”—Othello. 

“Slaying is the word, it is a deed in 
fashion”’—Julius Caesar. 

“My dial goes not true”—All’s Well That 
Ends Well. 

“In a ditch he bides, with twenty 
trenched gashes in his head.”—Macbeth. 

“The rankest compound of villanous 
smells that ever offended nostril.”—Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

“Iam out of the road.”—Pericles. 

“Still a-repairing, ever out of frame and 
never going aright.”—Love’s Labor Lost. 


Bible Class is organized like a kinder- 
garten, with ‘Generals’ and ‘Majors’ and a 
military word-treasure, where absence is 
‘desertion’ and leads to ‘court-martial’ and 
the like. Does Mr. Rockefeller want a 
share for ideas like these in the Cathedral? 
If so, we believe with the Bishop that the 
time truly has not come when all Christians 
feel together sufficiently to join in organ- 
ization. 

No, it seems that at present religion is 
in a sick state when it tries to organize, and 
dwells really in only a few individual 
hearts. The best the institutions can do 
is to exercise the soothing influence “the 
Roman Church has often exerted over 
spirits too independent to be its subjects, 
yet brought within the neighborhood of its 
action; consoled and tranquillised, as a 
traveller might be, resting for one evening 
in a strange city, by the stately aspect and 
the sentiment of its many fortunes, just 
because with those fortunes he has nothing 
to do.” 


A musical show in college is meant not 
as a mimicry of people, but as an imita- 
tion of a musical show. 
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DRAMA 


American Oberammergau 


Last year the dramatic club of Gonzaga 
University (Spokane) produced Golgotha, 
a Passion Play, with such success that the 
venture is to be repeated. On March 20 
and for seven days following, a Spokane 
play-house will be transformed into the 
theatre of the supreme and holy tragedy. 

Into the effort lavishly are thrown the 
efforts of author, of scholars, of students, 
and even of the movies. Rev. J. J. Kava- 
naugh, S. J., of St. Ignatius College, San 
Francisco, toiled to write ‘the greatest of 
American passion plays’; Rev. T. A. Dris- 
coll, Director of Dramatics at Gonzaga, 
and his assistants pored over the works of 
master painters and historians and solid 
old monks, to understand fully the lives, 
the culture and the habits of the people, 
to produce accurately the setting and the 
atmosphere of the times. 


Lavish Scene 


Sumptuous robes and many-colored dra- 
peries and clanging uniforms will sweep 
and sparkle through a brilliant and a lavish 
‘scene. Elaborate costumes from the film 
plays, The Sea Hawk and Jackie Coogan’s 
Long Live the King will enrich a nobler 
theme than those. Historically and artist- 
ically they have been declared ‘particularly 
fitted’ to it, and worthy to associate with 
the other costumes made in Spokane after 
authentic Oberammergau models. 


Members of the faculty and outside pro- 
fessionals have worked to construct the 
scenery, but students will have the acting 
of the parts. They will be tested in the 
portrayel of a ‘sublimely terrific’ Caia- 
phas, of a ‘bold, weak, sinful and penitent’ 
Peter. They will become Herod, John and 
Pilate. 

They will play the mob. Here careful 
individual work must synchronize and co- 
ordinate into the passion of a blood-mad 
mob. In the scene of the cross, the cries 
of the throng pressing around Jesus must 
become eloquent; hands will cut their pat- 
tern as they raise themselves to hurl their 
stones at the victim of vengeance, while a 
steady progress of spears in the hands of 
the Roman soldiers will contemptuously 
goad and keep in order the wavering mass 
of populace. 

Judas, the ‘dark, deceitful and self-cen- 
tered,’ will again be acted by Michael J. 
Pecarovich ’23; the name of the actor of 
the central Figure has been withheld in 
due reticence and Catholic piety. 


CANDIDA 


The New Student reviews only those Broadway 
plays which promise to be of special interest to col- 
leges—because they can be played by dramatic asso- 
ciations, because they experiment, or because they 
are especially illuminating. 


The revival of Shaw’s Candida by the 
Actors’ Theatre is merely a_ theatrical 
locution: Candida never paled and died of 
dramatic anemia, to warrant any such locu- 
tion. No. The performance given by the 
Actors’ Theatre revealed Candida to be a 
play as full of intellectual gusto, swift- 
limbed thinking and impish nose-thumbing 
at high-hatted bunk and patent-leather 
pompousness as when Shaw first sent it 
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off of the stage years ago. No, Candida 
has not altered much since those far days. 
Her blood pressure has not reached an 
alarming altitude—no _artereo-sclerosis 
present. Her eye is bright—her step, lithe. 
The ear detects, perhaps (but only a very 
exiguous perhaps), a slight timorousness 
en her voice: but that is due to no lack 
of lung-power or chestiness on her part. 
Rather is it due to the sophistications and 
cynicisms that the literary coloraturas and 
tenors have bedevilled our ears with dur- 
ing the last decade or so. No, Candida 
is delightfully alive. So up-to-date that 
the modern fire-eating lad, eloquent about 
his Freudipus-Complex would be stricken 
dumb in her presence. There would be no 
need of his talking Freud to Candida, once 
she took a fancy to him—the lucky little 
dog. 

We feel however, that Candida would 
let the modern diabolist be nibbled into 
crumbs by his rather commonplace com- 
plexes. True, Candida loved Marchbanks. 
But whatever else you may say of him, he 
was nevertheless a poet with fire in him, 
a mental dervish whose gyrations were 
intoxicating and full of a colorful fury. 
Pitted against him, mind for mind, the 
modern “young devil’? would look like a 
sport cane up against an obelisk. 

The cast furnished, by the Actors’ Thea- 
tre went at the play with exhilarating 
tempo and toned it down when necessary 
to moments of cool and tremolous brood- 
ing. Special mention should be given to 
Pedro de Cordoba for hig sincere and at 
times deeply moving portrayal of Rev. 
Morell; to Mr. Bird for his imaginatively 
conceived interpretation of Marchbanks— 
the shy, eloquent, puppylike, couragious 
and self-dramatizing young poet;and to 
Katherine Cornell who, in moments, hushed 
the play to a choked tenderness, and woke 
it to laughter, and kindled it to a proud 


and intransigent loveliness. D. R. 
Echoes of the recent Vassar “Smoke 


Referendum” (New Student, Jan. 31): 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—Three 
years ago a law was passed forbidding 
smoking in the dormitories although there 
was no penalty named for offenders. Al- 
though the majority do not smoke, it is 
whispered about that there is no objection 
to the fellow hallmates who do so. When 
a poster was placed in one of the halls 
reading: “There Shall Be No Smoking On 
This Floor,” there was heated objection. 
The next day some wag put up a sign read- 
ing “There Shall Be No Card Playing On 
This Floor,” followed by a series “No 
Loud Gum Chewing Tolerated On This 
Floor,” and, “For The Comfort Of Your 
Classmates Do Not Snore.” This com- 
pletely routed the enemy and there were 
no more “No Smoking” signs. 


WELLESLEY—The College News ap- 
proves of the Vassar referendum: 


“ | | . Vassar’s attitude is highly com- 
mendable. In many colleges, perhaps, the 
subject has no share in student discussion 
—and in such cases it were doubtless far 
better to leave the matter entirely alone, 
but in the case of a college where there 
is very evidently a strong undercurrent of 
interest in it, does it not seem wiser to 
air it and to find out exactly the extent 
of this interest and its general trend of 
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opinion? By frank and open consideration 
it seems inevitable that the students will 
feel more satisfied with whatever stand 
the college authorities then take,—that is, 
of course, if that stand is in any way in 
harmony with the general concensus of the 
college’s opinion.” 


JOURNALISM 


Ambitious Editors 


UNIVERSITY OF 'TORONTO—Last 
year The Varsity attempted to establish a 
Literary Supplement as a regular feature 
of the paper but lack of co-operation on 
the part of the student body resulted in the 
failure of the attempt. This year the Var- 
sity will again attempt to foster literary 
work by printing a column of student verse 
each week. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY — The 
Ohio State Lantern recently introduced an 
innovation in editorial writing. Five stu- 
dent campus leaders contributed editorials 
on student problems on consecutive days 


LOUISIANA COLLEGE—FEach class 
puts out one issue of Wildcat each year. 
This is an old custom at the college. 


KNOX COLLEGE—Wrote Christopher 
Morley in one of his essays: “What is there 
in the nipping air of Galesburg that turns 
the young men of Knox College toward 
the. rarified ethers of literature? S. S. Mc- 
Clure, John Phillips, Ralph Waldo Trine, 
Don Marquis—are there other Knox men 
in the game too?” 

Proudly replies the. Knox Student: 
“There are others that Knox College counts 
among its alumni: George Fitch, author of 
the Siwash stories; Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
prominent in the field of advertising; 
Edgar Lee Masters, author of the Spoon 
River Anthology; Eugene Field; John Fin- 
ley one of the editors of the New York 
Times, and many others.” 


Something Accomplished 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—Some edi- 
torial staffs pass out of college leaving 
behind them a new honor system, new 
blankets for the football men, or sometimes 
no more than a new typewriter for the 
business department. This years staff of 
Spectator leaves behind it a monument in 
stone and masonry—a large hall which will 
house all the undergraduate organizations 
as well ag a restaurant and lounge. 

For many years there has been agita- 
tion for such a hall but it required an in- 
sistent, vigorous campaign on the part of 
the Spectator, this year, to make it a 
reality. 


A Colyum Wolume 


Does he mean to palm off his wisdom by 
resorting to a nine-book silence? The pseu- 
donymus O. Helz-Beltz, author of A Wol- 
ume of Worse* and nine other volumes is 
a notable reticent. We have not been able 
to get his Morocco Bound and Other Voy- 
ages, nor Elusive Lips, nor Up and Atom, 
nor Brazil Nutz and Other Lunatics, nor 
Ode on a Grecian Worm, nor Child’s Gar- 
den of Curses, Crimson Lips from Scarlet 
Fever, Bathtub Ballads, nor Quadratics: a 


*A Wolume of Worse by O. Helz-Belz, 
45 pages (not counting ads) Princeton Uni- 
versity, Press, 1925. 
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Problem Play, to compare them with his 
latest ‘wolume.’ 

Perhaps it is best so, else we might have 
been led to say of the author what he has 
with such elegiac tenderness said of the 
little dachshund: 


SE youre not the. first 


Whose hopes have gone from bad to wurst.” 


The girl lyrics in A Wolume of Worse, 
smart and sophisticated though they be, 
have neither that dazzling smartness that 
corruscates over into brilliance, nor that 
richly irrigated and meaty sophistication 
that blossoms into branched and fruited 
wisdom. Perhaps this is too much to ex- 
pect of an unfledged personality that seeks 
to ripen its greenness with a borrowed 
maturity. 

There are, however, in the prose sections, 
tatterdemalions of mnonsense—hobbledehoy 
chucklings of puns and witticisms—and ex- 
cellent samples of the ‘go-getter’ and su- 
perfine copy used in commercial adver- 
tising. 

The material, originally published in the 
columns of the Daily Princetonian and here 
gathered in book form, makes a diverting 
and gay little volume. All in all a book 
full of the pinwheels and confetti of fun. 

IB Sy 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


The New Student has compiled a mimeo- 
graphed list of propaganda organizations 
of all shades of conviction, dealing with 
current questions in politics, economics, 
sociology, such as international relations, 
race relations, industrial relations, etc. etc. 
The list is as inclusive as we can make 
it, but contains only the more important 
organizations. It can be had for the 
asking. 


Greek Games 


Students at Barnard College will soon 
commence preparation for Greek Games, 
the most outstanding undergraduate event 
of the second semester, to be held April 4. 

At this event there will be competition 
between the Freshmen and Sophomore 
classes in lyrics, dancing, music and ath- 
letics. The aim this year, according to 
Dean V. C. Gildersleeve, is to create an 
artistic production, stressing the beauty of 
the festival rather than the competition be- 
tween the classes. The staging, costuming 
and coaching will be under student super- 
vision. The faculty will assist only in m1- 
sical composition and dancing. 


AGENTS 


You'll Be 
Surprised! 


Write for particulars to 


The New Student 


-2929 Broadway: New York City. 
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MANY STUDENTS HOLD 
EXAM POST MORTEMS 
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or weeping, and who does not backtrack 
when confronted by an indignant point- 
pusher, certainly is to be admired. 


“The story is told of a student who 
made Phi Beta Kappa thanking his profes- 
sors for having given him enough ‘A’s’ for 
the honor. Surely a professor does not 
give a grade. It is earned by the student 
and if any part of the grade comes to him 
as a gift, it is not deserved. 


“But after all grades are not of primary 
importance though an ‘A’ grade is not to 
be scorned, even as a gift.” 


Sheep and Goats 


Should a grading system attempt to sort 
out mentalities and classify them, A, B, C, 
D, E, F, like Oregon apples, or grades of 
Kansas wheat, or should there be one divi- 
sion: between those who pass and those 
who don’t? The Goucher College Weekly 
discusses the relative merits of the closed 
system which establishes a mental hier- 
archy” or the open system which merely 
separates the sheep from the goats and does 
not attempt further to classify sheep- 
ishness: 


“From now until the day when self-ad- 
dressed envelopes appear in the mail, we 
forcibly sever from the rest of the alpha- 
bet six harmless and innocent letters and 
bestow upon them a high and omniscient 
power to make or break our future happi- 
ness and success. They are demigods with 
whom we have quibbled and compromised 
through five or six exams and by whose 
artificial standards we measure the value 
of our work. What matter ten years from 
now whether the blue or brown card held 
all A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, or a little of each? 
The only thing which makes any difference 
now is the line separating an E and an F 
from the happy land above. And the only 
thing which makes any difference in the 
long run in the intellectual growth which 
went with the course. 

“To know whether we have passed or 
failed is sufficiently definite. If elim- 
ination of open grades, as some people 
say, removes an incentive to work, then it 
removes an incentive which is falsely put. 
Only those people who work for nothing 
but grades will stop working when grades 
are removed. A closed system places em- 
phasis where it rightly belongs, viz, on our 
own estimate of the value of our work and 
not on that of the professor’s.” 


FISK STUDENTS IN REVOLT 
AGAINST THEIR PRESIDENT 
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Fayette McKenzie (white), following his 
order forbidding men and women from 
walking together on the campus or streets. 
Five seniors were arrested, haled to the 
city court and fined $50. They were sub- 
sequently expelled from college. The stu- 
dents are indignant, they deny that any 
violence was attempted and refuse to go to 
class, as a protest. 

Prominent alumni of the institution are 
also indignant. They recently instituted a 
bitter fight against Dr. McKenzie, demand- 
ing his resignation, although the majority 


of trustees favor his retention. 
charges against Dr. McKenzie are: 


1) “That the students are allowed to do 
almost nothing of their own initative. They 
can have no organizations except such as 
is not supervised by the faculty, but with 
membership determined by the faculty, 
with some member of the faculty sitting at 
every meeting to listen. 

2) “That Fisk University is not taking 
an honest position with regard to the 
Southern situation. It has deliberately em- 
braced a propaganda which discredits all of 
the hard work which the forward-fighters 
for Negro freedom have been doing. It 
overpraises the liberal white South-and con- 
tinually teaches its students and constitu- 
ency that the liberal white South is in the 
ascendancy and that it is ruling, and the 
only thing required of the black men is 
acquiescence and submission. 

3) “That the truth concerning the pres- 
ent racial situation is systematically kept 
from Fisk students as well as truth con-. 
cerning the great liberal movements of the 
world. 

“That the colored world of Nashville is 
entirely out of sympathy and out of touch 
with Fisk University; that it is straining 
every effort to attract Southern white 
people and is segregating and insulting its 
colored auditors.” 


The 


Specific Charges 


One of the Alumni leaders of the move 
against Dr. McKenzie is Dr. W. B. Du Bois, 
editor of The Crisis. He makes specific 
enarges against the present policy of the 
university authorities. “I am told that the 
Jubilee Club gave a concert down-town 
this year. Not only was the colored audi- 
ence segregated, but the colored mothers 
were segregated from the white teachers, 
and different windows were furnished 
where colored and white people were to 
buy their tickets. When Isaah Scott, a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
went innocently to the white window, he 
was refused service and insulted.” 

Another alumnus testifies: “The boys are 
not allowed to smoke. The girls are not 
allowed to wear decollete dresses in the 
evening and must wear only black decora- 
tions on their hats.” 


Useful Facts 


@ The first American college fraternity 
of which there is a record was the “Flat 
Hat Club,” organized at William and Mary 
College in 1750 and disbanded about 1772. 
Today 60,000 men and women live in fra- 
ternity houses maintained by national col- 
lege fraternities. Thousands of others are 
members of local fraternities unaffiliated 
with the national organizations. 

Since the fraternity was organized, 
nearly 750,000 members have been initiated, 
of whom about 600,000 are still living. 
There are 200 separate societies with 4,650 
chapters in about 675 colleges. There are 
about 2,600 chapter houses of the 150 ac- 
tive fraternities, including about 1,200 
houses owned.by their occupants, costing 
approximately $21,000,000. About 1500 are 
leased and have been furnished at an ag- 
gregate cost of about $3,000,000. 


